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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m tov discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

1 only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.— Pops. 


—aVv000—— 
LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
~~ 


From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaal, to the 
Yellow Bonze, at Japan. 


MB. CANNING REALLY APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF INBIA ! 
TRIUMPH OF THE LOWER ORDERS—THE JESTER RB- 
COMMENDED TO OUTDO JOANNA SOUTHCOTT—ANTI- 
CIPATIONS AND PROBABILITIES. : 


ae ee 


“The will uave him! Oh! be joyful!’ 





— 


Thou wilt be blessed, my friend! Thou wilt see him 
—thou wilt hear Aim—thou mayest éven be so happy as 
o touch the hem of Acs varment ; and. thou wilt do this 
With all the veneration that so ‘important a personage 
deservés at‘thy hands. He is really destined to rule the 
errs of Hindostan—not, let me hope, with his stick, 
; lis Ap oa but with his goose-quill; and histongue, 
sh ot y Weapons that nature ever intended him to em- 
ey , Yes, George Canning is selected as the most 
“ortny individual this nation has to delegate for the go- 


vemment of the immense empire of India! The whole 
You VIM. No. 14 
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of the 2/dustrious aresiocracy of Britain cannot furnisr 
a single individual to compete with the descendant of the 
celebrated Mrs. Hunn! Never was there a greater satire 
upon high birth, and illustrious descent! Never wa, 
there a stronger instance of the necessity of having re- 
course to the “ dower orders” tor the requisite ability to 
govern states! A thousand instances have indeed beer 
afforded of the absolute necessity of putting @dustrious 
personages into the leading strings of “ /ow-born men.” 
Thus the chairman, or director, of the House of Lords, 
is almost always a fortunate plebeian, supposed to be 
better fitted to keep the hereditary peerage in order, than 
any one of itsown number. So, in well regulated nur- 
series, the illustrious masters and misses, who are here- 
after to figure in the fashionable world, are placed under 
plebeian nurses, and plebeian governesses, to dearn the car- 
vect demeanour, and attractive graces, which they are 
intended to display as the peculiar endowments of exalted 
birth, though derived from the progeny of trade, or from 
the daughters of ploughmen! ThusJohn Scott, who lords 
it paramount over the assembled Lords of Britain, was 
the fortunate descendant of a Newcastle dealer in coals; 
and when accident prevented his attendance, a Mister 
Justice Richards was deputed to take his place, lest the 
want of /egal information should be felt among this as- 
sembly of hereditary legislators, who form the ast court 
of appeal, by virtue of hereditary wisdom! Thus, 
wherever we look, we find the descendants of the proud 
race, who “ came in with the conqueror,” either rudely 
pushed aside, to make room for some new apostate ad- 
venturer from the “ lower orders ;” or else more dis- 
gracefully employed as the menials, and hired servants 
of the apostates ; and stooping to the most shameful de- 
gradation, for the pittance which enables them to glitte. 
among the splendid paupers of a tawdry court! It ¥ 
really astonishing to perceive how little an hereditary 
order of nobles is calculated to maintain its own 1mpor 
tance. The cast has a natural tendency to degenerate; 
beth in bodily and physical powers :—becoming feeble 7 
intellect, in the earlier generations ; and at last becomidg 
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Naturally extinct by the failure of heirs to possessions? 
which the founder of the family did not hesitate lo pur- 
chase at the price of his earthly happiness, and his hea- 
venly hopes, in the vain imagination that his name, and 
his authority would be perpetuated to the end of time. 
Nature thus mocks an Aeredefary aréstocracy ; and her 
laws necessarily demand, if il is to be continued mm a 
state, that it shall be constantly recrueted with new te- 
font trom the ‘+ dower orders ;” and hence, in every age, 
the real rulers of nations are not the illustrious of 
riux.or of birth, but the fortunate adventurers who creep 
near the persons of princes, and nobiles, and by dextrous 
flattery set the vanes of aristocracy, and royalty, evea 
to what points they please. Tf an aflusireous by birth, 
tarlinto public notice, it is some younger branch whose 
necessities drive him to exertion; but itis rarely that any 
of those who are educated in a contempt for industry, can 
break the chains of folly, aud reap the rewards of perso- 
nalexertion. It is the * lower orders” that furnish go- 
‘eruors, and generals, and judyes, and bishops, and real 
noblemen, and ministers of state; and though the ad- 
‘enturers generally change their names, according to the 
“haracters they play, and the dresses they wear, yet are 
they all ascendants from the democratic floor; and would 
all be a8 much ashamed to produce half-a-dozen of their 
“tag ancestors, as Lord Aubrey was to peruse the 
‘Howing inscription over the door of a hovel directly op- 
posite his own house—— i | 

Boots and shoes neatly made and mended, 

* By Philip Thicknesse, Kisq. 

* Tather to Lord Aubrey, over the way.” 

Yet, with all these natural reasons, and Instorical 
at ie low born men” are requisite to. govern 
should ine surprizing that the son of Mrs. Hune 
‘aes xecome Governor-General of miliions of 
Menai sgt in a country like India, where the 
iia divi ed into castes, _ the line as 

bic bie a eternal ; and where, if classed according 

wth Me new Governor-General, must be placed 
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In the fowest caste of «él:——in a condition from Which 
he could not rises and in w hict i not one of the bundreds 
of thousands who must now Aneel to him almost in 
adoration would have entered his cottage or shared his 
food, but in the utmest extremity of want! These are 
indeed lessons of greatness, My friend! with whieh the 
“ lower orders’ should be familiar , that they might more 
effectually check the absurd pretensions of birth: and 
above ali, that they might bid an upstart remember the 
lowness from w hieh he hath sp rung, as the butterfly 
from the dunzhill, to sport in the rays of the sun! I do 
not mean even to insinuate that G uk Canning is not 
as excellent a Governor Genera. xs could be selected 
from the aristecracy of this country. 1 believe he is 
quite as aide as any of them; and I have no means of 
knowing that be is not quite as good! He is fond of 
money; but so are they all; and he has an_ excuse for 
his accumulation which they hav e not; for he was penny- 
less and had a fortune to scrape together, and a family 
to endow, while their fortunes have been scraped loge- 
ther by others, and most of them from the same source— 
the public contributions—and they have no excuse left 
for either the meanness, or the baseness, of servil 
avarice. But his appointment shews that the “ dower 
“ orders” area little more important than titled vant) 
would have the little world believe. Nothing can take 
Mr. C ning out of ‘the lower orders, Not even his ow! 
jeering at the wants, and slavery, and anguish, and iB. 
firmily of the poor, can elevate him bey ond the necesstr 
agsociatio.., in point of birth, with the dowest of the lor 
His talents do him e edit Fang elevation not so much 
but it is to the exercise of bis talents, that he is indabte! 
for it. Elis origzn cannot be altered. It is probal 
quite as good, as any origin upen earth; but itis 2" 
allustricus—it is not exaléed—itis not even what ipl 
vocabulary of = and fashion, would be called respé* 
able! 1 not peas t of being ‘a younger aoa’ 
or nenteed faintly,” which is th e low ok arene 
an admission ainong people of rank and fashion =. 
FOOM. Efe isa vrenuine eh Hp of the common rocn 
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of which the coarsest of the species are iewn —aud 
‘houzh he may become the futher of a noble race, he is 
not of noble race himself:—though he may transmit 
(perhaps roval) blood to his posterity, he has not 
a drop of any thing but the ordine ry vital fluid in his 
own veins. ‘Lae blood of Gyden, at Whose agony he 
could make a jest for the honourable [Louseof Commons, 
was as pure as the blood of the jester can ever be, even 
when the jester is metamorphosed into a lord, and shall be 
surrounded with all the pomp of an Eastern Governor of 
Movarehbs! The ‘ dower orders” must not forget this, 
though itis most likely he will forget it himself, when the 
son of Mrs. Hunn, who is a pensioner of the people of 
Great Britain, shall lord it over the descendants of Nadir, of 
Bajazet, and of Timur! <A ministerial journal, which 
is the constant trumpeter of the necessity of paying ve- 
neration to rank, is quite puzzled as to the mode in 
which it shall speak of fA4cs appeintmenl; and, at last, 
for want of a better apology, it ascribes it to accident, 
rather than to necessity, or reason, or design. That such 
an accident should occur to such a man, seems surpris- 
ing; but I think a better explanation can be given of the 
causes of this elevation. Mr. Canning had abandoned 
office in cisgust, because he could not intrigue his Right 
Hon. Friend, Lord Castlereagh, out of the higher situa- 
tion. But the want of public employment, and public 
emolument, quickly returns upon the voracious appetite 
of an educated placeman. ‘If Mr. Canning were not em- 
ployed, Mr. Canning must descend to his original obli- 
vion. He could only swim upon the bladders of place, 
and pay. Without them, his native weight would have 
sunk him to the bottom, from whence he had risen, with 
the assistance he stili needed to keep ‘iia afloat. Though 
bis support was worth liitie to Casticreagh, bis opposi- 
Wau Was worth avoiding; and to enlist him as quietly as 
possible into the service of the master whom he had endea- 
youred to supplant, he was sent out as Ambassador to 
Lisbon, where there was no need of one; but under 
Which pretence a large salary might be accepted, and 
the way to future em! ments be kept open to our ad- 
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renturer,  Cercurmstances favoured him. The friends af 
Retorm bevan to be clamorous at home; and thee enemies 
of Reform were in vreat requisition. The proflicate ex- 
pena'ture of the State became questioned ; and who so 
proper to defend the expenditure, as those who receives 
fhe money? Vhe % lower orders” were beginning to 
censure the extravagance of the higher orders ; > and ‘Mo 
so fil to answer them, and to assure them all was per- 
fectly right, as one of their own body? Mr. Cannin 
obtained a seat in the Cabinet, and became the grand 
opponent of Reform ; the rezular performer in defence 
of the right of the privileged few, to usurp the rights of 
the unprivileged many. The wages he received for these 
services, were affected to be paid to the office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Indian Contre! ; and at his leisure 
hours it is insinuated, he learnt enough of Indian affairs 
to become peculiarly qualified for the office of Governor 
General? [| suspect, however, that this appointment 
was the stipulated ultimate reward of his opposition to 
Reform, and his dental of rights to the people at large 
One hemisphere cannot bear Cua suas! In E ngland | he 
could only be oon, or half moon, to Lord C ‘astlereagh ; 
put a new heiisphere affords room for a new master:— 
and, in India, Canning may be even greater, and even 
betier paid for wre’ tness, than CasUercagh at home!— 
And he may return : ye Powers! what. may he not re- 
turn !—that is, if he should not be smitten with the lau- 
dable ambition of founding a new empire, and becoming 
himself the first of a family of Monarchs more potent 
than the descendants of Willian. the Conqueror! Mr. 
Canning has some points of resemblance with that fortu- 
nate speculator = British folly and eT The 
historical e sicee t, which is sometimes added to his Chris- 
tian name, might be divided Letween them, and if the 
father of is one was not so celebrated as the father of 
the other, the mother of the Conqueror could by 1° 
means compare with the mother of the Governor Gene- 
ral. So far they are equal ; and in the glorious sin of 
ambition, they are not much unlike each other. The 
times are different ; and the aera to greatness chosen by 
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riese worthies, differs accordingly. The Conqueror forced 
ihe natives of this country to geve him a crown, and to 
erouch beneath bis iron sceptre. ‘This is not the age of 
force. Persuasion, and delusion, are the thriving vir- 
tues of the era; but the result is nearly similar. William 
rose from ‘he odium of his birth, and a subject station 
in France, to be the Monarch of England; and Mr. 
Canning has risen from ‘obseurily, to the rank of Go- 
vernor General of a realm, compared to which Britain 
is but a petty province. 1 doubt the wisdom of the choice 
of the Court of Directors, as much as the wisdom of the 
English, in submitting to the Conqueror William, could 
be doubted. George may be equally ambitious. He has 
all the motives for, and all the incentives to ambition 
that man can have. He caanot but regret that he was 
not high-born, accustomed as he has been to creep among 
the butterflies of birth. There is only one mode of wip- 
ing away the disgrace of a mean origin, and that is by 
buldly claiming a descent from Acaven, and claiming the 
honors due toa divenity! This cannot be done in Britain ; 
but India is the fit theatre for such a performance. There 
he will find past precedents, and presentexamples. The 
Emperor of China is, 1 believe, first cousin to the sun and 
moon, and nearly related to the more distant suns of 
olher systems. ‘There is this advantage in the preten- 
sion; that neither the sun, moon, or stars, will ever 
think of denying the relationship ; and it is an admitted 
adage here, that ‘ s¢lence gives consent.” Indeed, the 
general preponderance of foolsis such, that even in the 
metropolis of this country, which deems itself the most 
enlightened under the sun, an old woman, named Joanna 
Southeott, not more than a dozen years since, persuaded 
multitudes that she was destined by heaven to produce 
anew Shiloh, who was to lead back theJewsto Jerusalam, 
aud gather the nations of the world under one banner ! 
It is true, that her followers were generally poor, and 
illiterate ; but they were not confined to that class. 
Person of talent, and eminence, and wealth, believed 
this ; and it argues much for the Aonesty of those who 
believed, that the supposed pregnancy turned out to be a 
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dropsy, and that no Shiloh was forthcoming. A fey 
knaves would not have been disappointed of a Shiloh 
because an old woman was past the ave of bearing children, 
and ifa Shiloh had really been produced, the enthusiasm 
of the multitude might have been so far worked upon, 
as to have produced a religious revolution. Now, if an 
unknown old woman could produce such effect, in Eng- 
land, what wyAt not be produced by the talents of 8 
George Canning in India, the land of enthusiasm and im- 
posture—the land of legends and tradition—the chosen 
climeof miracles and superstition! Thereis no doubt but 
that he might be as successful as Mahomet, if he were to 
erect the banners of independentempire. And it might 
be suspected that he had turned his thoughts this way, 
since he has boasted that he has established ¢wo new 
religions in that country already, for religious imposition 
has always been the best shield of temporal despotism, 
and the easiest ladder for temporal ambition! And here 
I cannot but digress to notice again the policy of two 
religons. Other aspirants have had but one, which. by 
producing aneternal variance between the creed and the 
practice, has been the source of endless dissentions, and 
fatal disputes, between the different ranks of societies. 
‘The admirable scheme of having ico redigzons, ~- one for 
the rich, and the other for the poor—one for the op- 
pressed native, and one for the oppressing European— 
reconciles all extremes, and justifies all contradictions. 
The religion of the lower orders will doubtless teach: 
them patience under oppression, and resignation unde! 
privations ; while the religion of the higher orders will 
instruct them how to plunder ia the name of heaven, and 
to chastise in the name of the Almighty; as they will 
clearly prove, (to their own satisfaction, at least) that 
where he gives, they have a right to take away; and 
where be spares, that they have a right éo destroy. 
With two such means of advancement in his hands, will 
this gentleman of the ‘‘ lower orders” be indifferent to 
the consolidation of his power? Will he leave India, 
where George Canning will not be recognized by any 
who dare mention the recogni!ion—eto return to England, 
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where nothing but George Canning can be remembered, 
bury him under what titles, and wrap him in what 
-obes you Will! This, however, is no business of the 
“lower orders.” Hie is one of their ‘“* comrades,” how- 
ever desirous they may be to get rid of the relationship ; 
or whatever pain that relationship may cost him to remem- 
her! Nor is the triumph of the lower orders less, because 
they do not like the man! Indifferent as he is to them, he ts 
preferred fo princes, to nobles, and to gentles ! He is 
admitted to be superior to all above him in rank, for this 
office: though there are thousands in his own sphere to 
whom he cannot be compared for general talent, or po- 
litical integrity! This appointment is also well adapted 
to shew the paramount authority of the boroughmongers. 
Ina real monarchy, or in a monarchy where the royal 
authority was of any decisive weizht, some of the JUNIOR 
princes would be chosen for such governments. But 
the oligarchy of Britain has reduced the royal authority 
to little more than a cipher. Under the pretence of 
increasing the influence of the crown, it 1s the influence 
of the mevestry which has encreased, is encreasing, and 
ought to be diminished, or shortly both the monarch and 
ie people will find themselves in fetters, which will be 
as difficult to break, as intolerable to be worn. 
Thy friend and well wisher 
THE BLACK DWARF. 

P.S. [shail send a packet for thee, if | can, by the new 
Governor General, and I will thank thee to reward him for 
the carriage as liberal as thou canst afford. Do not be 
alraid of affronting him, by offering too much! As 
pious monks who would not touch money, had yet long 
sleeves into which money might be put without their 
tousent ; so great men have plenty of attendants who 
shew much grace and dexierity in receiving presents, 
Which it is not according to etiquette for great men to 
receive directly themselves. But do not, [ pray, forget 
thyself so far, as to offer him a pig. It may be deemed 
insolently reminding him of the ** svinésh multitude,” 
from which he springs :—and besides, there is an evident 


barbarity in serving up one—————at the table of -——! 
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LIBERATION OF MR. EDMONDS. 


_—-— + 


It is with much pleasure we announce that this gentle. 
man was restored to the public, and to his family, on 
Saturday last, the 20th ult. after an imprisonment of 
ten months, It will be recollected, that the Court of 
King’s Bench expressly declared that it had mitigated 
its intented sentence, on account of the ill-health, (as ap- 
peared trom the affidavit ofhis medical attendant) to which 
Mr. EKdmonds was subject. It was laughable enough, 
tu hear such a reason assigned for a less deqree of impri- 
soniment, because the affidavit pointed out any degree 
of imprisonment as likely to encrease his complaints, 
But there was some policy in affecting kindness, and if 
asthma and apoplexy had tinished their work in half 4 
year, the sentence of nine months would have been as 
effectual as one of four times the period. Mr, Edmonds 
however, was not fated to die—he had no hereditary 
cancer. The a thmatie and apoplectic systems were kind 
enuugh to spare him ; and there was a fair chance of 
his seeing home again in February with but little bodily 
injury from the incarceration. But this was not to be 
allowed. Some of his friends scemed to think that a 
prison was dest for Aim ; particularly as the election of 
the Birmingham Guardians is to take place in April, 
when he might be troublesome again. On the day 
before he expected to be set at liberty, a detainer Was 
lodged at the gate of the gaol for the sum of 602. due to 
the Exchequer; tor the crime of having roasted wheat, 
and selling it as a wholesome substitute for taxed coffee: 
The offence was of two years standing ; and the °¢ act of 
* crace,” or rather * the act of public mockery of grace, 
which was promulgated at the time of the coronation 
mummery, prescribed an imprisonment of three months 
as a composition for any sums due to the revenue under 
1007. The case was still more atrocious. Mr. Edmonds’s 
brother was informed that ifa plea of guilty, were enter- 
ed, no more notice would be taken of the matter ; and, 
without consulting Mr. E., anxious to save the expence 
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cad trouble cf coutending with the Treasury, his brother 
azreed to enter the plea of guilty, which was accordingly. 
jone. No notice was ¢fee taken of the matter Mr. &. 
was sullered to appear in the public courts, and ue 
attempt was made to execute this writ of the Exche- 
quer ! But he was on the road to prison, and it was not 
necessary to accelerate his journey. The minions of the 
ireasury humanely contented themselves with watching 
the expected period of his emancipation, that if not de- 
stroyed by disease, of which there was at first somechance, 
they might shut the door of his dungeon upon him, just 
ashe was about to breathe again the air of liberty. The 
thing was done with all possible deliberate premedtation. 
He had applied for leave to be included within the scope 
ofthe mockery of the act of grace. An enquiry had 
been directed to be madeinto the circumstances. It was 
ascertained that he had long exhausted his resources and 
that alengthened imprisonment might reduce him to the 
most severe privation, Flere was a five reason for lengthen- 
ing his confinement ; and, after an imprisonment of nine 
months, adjudged in consideration of ill health,—after 
raising the hope of an advantageous employment of li- 
berty regained—a GOVERNMENT DEMAND of 
SIXTY POUNDS met him at the outer gate! And this 
demand was founded upon an unjust perversion of a 
ruliculous law, against substitutes for coffee, which 
might as justly be enforced against a seller of milk or 
herb tea! Such is the meanness to which our public 
spoilers can descend! Mr. Edmonds was unwilling to 
make an appeal to the public, to release bim by paying 
the money. He felt that he ought not to be called upon 
io pay it—still less to be kept in prison, for a payment 
Sich if Was out of his power to make. He applied to 
EPeasury, ‘hey paid no attention to his case. 
y Would have his bond—the ducaés, or the flesh! 
Mr. E. then appealed to the Excise—stated how his 
brother had been entrapped—how he was situated,—the 
‘njustice and wanton cruelty which continued imprison- 
ment would prove:—and here, perhaps, he might have 
*xperienced some lenity, by waiting untir his case could 
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ve decided upon. The matter, however, became known 
at Birmingham ; and, to the credit of those who had wit- 
nessed his public exertions, a spontaneous subscription 
was commenced, which in five days produced more than 
the sum required ; and on Saturday last a deputation 
arrived to pay the fiwe,and to conduct him home! Thus, 
owing nothing, even in the shape of mere forbearance to 
his enemies, having triumphed over all their power, and 
all their malevolence,—he hes regained his freedom, and 
returned to his family victorious over a host of local and 
general oppressors—with a practical experience of the 
oppressions, with which he was before only theoretically 
acquainted. Tis suflerings are not likely to make him 
better disposed towards their authors ;—nor will he ever 
think his own vindictive enemies can ever be the friends 
of his country. Treated, by the perversion of the laws, 
worse than an alien, worse even than a prisoner of war 
would have been treated by a generous conqueror, and 
being aware that he himself had no motive but the pub- 
lic good, the conclusion in his bosom must inevitably be, 
that his persecutors are pursuing other interests, and are 
actuated by other feelings ; and when he contemplates 
the ferocity that would have lengthened his captivity to 
an indefinite period, he cannot avoid despising, at once, 
and hating the parties who have lent themselves to such 
a design, in the knowledge that he had ne personal means 
of meeting their demand, and in the savage hope that he 
had none to assist him to break his fetters. He has, 
however, conquered ; and his enemies are disappointed. 
He returns to expose again the public delinquent, and 
the local tyrant—io tear the veil from the hypocrile; and 
tu abash the insolence of ignorance in office. After 4 
blank of ten months, the day breaks, and the sun shines 
for bim aygain—and though fettered by conditions which 
may restrain him from being the foremost in the battle, 
(out of respect to the safety of his sureties) he will not 
allow any opportunity to pass of serving the cause of re- 
form, whicli his reason adopted, and which his persecu- 
tions have the more endeared to him. Sir Robert 
Wilson alluded to his case last week in the House 
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* Commons ; and after the falsification of the word 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the case of 
Mr. ‘ont on the same subject, we were astonished 
tv see Sir Robert thanking the Secretary, Lushing- 
ton, fur the evasion of the matter, by pretending 
that the government were considering ‘of the propr ety 
of repealing the Jog ! we do not believe the « orthy 
secretary; for if the ministry honestly meant not to 
countenance the base prosecutions that haye been re~ 
sorted to, it would require no repealing of the lai, but 
a divection to the judges to interpret it ina rational 
manner, and with a view to the principles of justice, 
instead of adopting the paltry pretence of defending the 
revenue! Sir Robert should not let the matter rest 
here , for there is yet a stronger case than that of Mr. 
Edmonds to be determined. Mr. Lewis, now in Oak- 
ham Gaol, has an F’xchequer fine against him for £100, 
for the sel/-same matter! We leave the judges to 
settle the justice of the different fines! in similar cases! 
Mr. Lewis has been sentenced to d:vo years imprisonment 
for an alleged libel: andengueries havebeen made when 
his imprisonment will terminate—probably with a view 
to lodyve a detainer against him ; and adda ther d winter 
of incarceration to his pumshment. This willbe in 
November, when no parliament will be sitting ; andwher 
he will bave no opportuaily, situated as he is, out of the 
reach of his friends, of appealing to public “sympathy. 
This point should be settled. The roasting of wheat has 
been made an offence, to punish the adv ocates of Reform. 
ft was never contemplate d by the law; and at present, 
operates as much to the injury of the nation at large, 
particularly to the agriculturist, as to the sufferers them- 
selves. By this tin ne, many thousands of bushels of 
wheat, &c. had been con: sumed inthis breakfast powder ; 
and every source of consumption ought to be opened, 
both for the advantage of the grower, and the comfort of 
the consumers. ‘This subject has been mentioned in both 


Houses ; and we trust it will be scriously taken up in the 
curse of the sessions. 
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MR. HUNT 
sntlicen 

The new Sheriff of Somersetshire, has received orders 
from “ head quarters,” to remove the restrictions laid 
upon the intercourse uf Mr. Tiunt with bis friends; and 
we suppose that Mr. Hunt will now be suffered to com- 
plete his imprisonment, without any further additional 
torment, on the part of his thrice disappointed tyrants 
Never did any mayistracy disgrace itself more, than that 
part of it which has lent itself to this infamous persecu- 
tion: and never were any petty despots so thorough ly 
ex sposed and humbled. Phe order to rescsnd re zulations 
Which it was pompousty boasted had received the sane - 
lion of Mr. Justice Best, must bave astonished the poor 
simpletous who thought this sanction would shield them 
from all responsibility, and enable them to torment Mr. 
Huntfrom behindan impenetrable bulwark! The Judge, 
for once, went too far; and notwithstanding the affected 
disrevard to the petitions, notwithstanding Robert Peel, 
and Tommy Lethbridge, and Dickinson, “and Mr. ( Cop- 
ley, said Mr. Hunt = treated according to law, the 
voice of the Radical Reformers, re-e: hoing ihe remon- 
strances of the captive, have triumphed over this pre- 
fruded law, aud the affected disregard of the clamou 
uf the radical towns! Mr. Hunt now announces that his 
friends have been restored to him, by an order from the 
Sheriff, who could not he induced to interfere at an 
earlier period ; and who fortified his refusal to do an act 
of justice, by producing the opinion of Mr. Sergeant 
Lens, that he had no right to alter any regulations 
which had been sanctioned “by the judges. “He has now 
found out his mistake, and discovered that even a judge 
has no power to sanction regulations, which, as contrary 
to reason and justice, must be contrary to the spirit of 
English law. The late Sheriff, Mr. Hani ig, must now 
be heartily ashamed at the part he has been induced to 
play. And he kas the less excuse, because Sir Charles 
Bau ifyvide had not only enabied him to ascertain the rea! 
extent of his authority, but had given him a manly ex- 
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ariple of the mode in Which it shouid be exercised. 
After this, for Mr. Hanning to become the tool of a set 
of things over whom the law had made him master— 
and to delegate the duties of his high office into such 
hands as those of Thring, ¢ volston, &c.—was to abandon 
all that high ground on which av English gentleman 
should stand, and sink to alevel with the "Insecta we have 
mentioned. 
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ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


WANTED. certacn mformation ol the nature ais 
habits of a thing, supposed to reside in the neighbor urhood 
of Leccester, for the information of the public al large ; 
ee particularly those who live inthe vicinity of that town. 
It recently attempted to bite the Reverend Robert Hall, 
of that town ; who was fortunate enough to escape the 
venom of ils fangs by brushing away the slaver with his 
pen. The thing, however, Is still supposed to be lurking 
ahout his path, ‘and to entertain evil de signs against him, 
as more slarer has since beendiscovered on histhreshold. 
The reptile has also been heard in the dark to imitate 
the noise of a serpent, ora toad, when the talismanic 
words of Radicul Reform have been mentioned where 
itlurks:—andit sometimes barks like adog at the men- 
tion of Henry Hunt, the Northern Union, or the Black 
Dwarf. It is supposed the thing is a black thing, witha 
White line round its neck, of a grave deportment, and 
slow movement of the limbs. It is conjectured that it is 
one of a very common species of black slug, that devours 
a creat proportion of the harvests of the country and it may 
in some things resemble the sloth of America, in fasten- 
tng itself upon anything which can be devoured, and 
never dropping off, while any sustenance is left. This 
specimen seems to be extraordinarily gifted with speech, 
in the manner of Balaam’s ass; bul w without the regard 
Which the four-legyed brute possessed for the truth. Vt 
delizhts in falsehood, for falschood’s sake ; and yethypo- 
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eriticaily ailects to grieve at the falsities, which it invents. 
Should it be seen by any one, the safest way will be to take 
et by the ears, and hold it fast, until an accurate likeness 
ean be procured ; as ii is presumed it dare not look an 
one in the face from its cowardly habit of altempting to 
sting, as it lies concealed. The reptile is also said to 
copy the deceitfui practice attributed to the crocodile, of 
erying piteously like a human being in’ erder to_ bri 
the unwary within its reach. This thing imitates the 
tone of a christian, that its ‘* malice, hatred, and uncha- 
‘ ritableness” may escape detection, without a very 
severe scrutiny. By an attention to these hints its may 
be hoped, that the Ao/e of this thing will be discovered, 
and society freed from the apprehension which must be 
entertained, with the knowledge thal such an inclination to 
do mischief lurks inthe carcase of so malevolent a reptile. 
Information sent to the office of this paper will be attended 
to. It has been reported that the thing is or was, part ot 
a menagerie,and that it is now supplied with food, at the 
expence of the districtin which it was exhibited. Persons 
leoking after it are particularly cautioned, to take care 
that it does not bite them in the hinder parts. Three 
farthings reward, the full value of the creature, is all that 
can be offered. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Edmonds, andjMr. Maddoecks. acknowledge the receipt of 
i. 4s. 4d. each ; being part of a subscription amounting to 61. 136. 
torwarded by the Reformers of Kenilworth in the county of War- 
wick, for Messrs. Edmonds, Maddocks, and Lewis. 


Mr. Lewis begs to acknowledge the receipt of 1. 12s. through 
the hands of Mr. Bailey, from the Reformers of Leicester. He 
also begs to acknowledge the receipt of 21. from his fate neighbours 
at Hinekley. 

Our Kentish friend ** 4mieus” will see that we have availed 
ourselves of the suggestion contained in his very excellent and ac: 
ceptable communication. 
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‘« My Masters of Misrule! I have acrow to pluck with you.” 


Or ib Pia Y. 
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497. FIRE, FAMINE, AND SLAUGHTER. 





A War Eclogue. 
The scene, a desolated tract in La Vendec. Famine is dis- 
eovered lying on the ground, to her enter fre and Slaugater. 


Famine. 
Sitter! Sister! Who sent you here ? 
Slaughter (to Fire). 
1 will whisper it in her ear. 
Fire. 
No! no! no! 
Spirits hear what spirits tell; 
"Twill make an holiday in hel! ' 
No! no! no! 
Myself—I nam'd him once beiow, 
And all the souls that damned be—- 
Leapt up at once in auarchy, 
Clapt their hands aud daue’d for glee ! 
They no longer heeded me, 
But laagh’d to hear Hell’s burning rafters 
Unwillingly re-echo laughters ! 
No! no! no! 
Spirits hear what spirits tell ; 
"Twill make an holiday in Hell ! 
. Famine, 

Whisper it, Sister!—so! andso! 
In a dark hint—sott and slow. 

Slaughter. 
Letters four do form his name, — 
And who sent vour 

FReoth, 


_ ae . 
The same > the saine 
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Slaughter. 
Ne came by stealth and unlock’d my den, 
car J have drank the blood since then 
Y: :ovice three hundred thousand men! 
Both. 
Who bade you do’t? 
Sleughter. 
The same! the same! 
Letters four do form his name. 
te let me loose, and cried, Halloo ! 
To him alone the praise is due. 
Famine. 
Thanks, Sister!—thanks! The men have bled, 
Their wives and their children faint for bread. 
I stood in a swampy field of battle, 
With bones and sculls I made a rattle, 
‘To frighten the wolf and the carrion crow, 
And the homeless dog,—-but they would not go! 
So off I flew; for how could I bear | 
To see them gorge their dainty fare? 
I heard a groan and a peevish squall, 
And through the chink of a cottage wall,— 
Can you guess what I saw there? 
Both. 
Whisper it, Sister! in our ear. 
Famine. 
A baby beat its dying mother :— | 
I had starv’d the one, and was starving the other ' 
Both. 
Who bade you do’t ? 
Famine: 
The same! the same! 
Letters four do form his name. 
He Jet me loose, and cried, Hallag ! 
To him alone the praise is due. 
Fire. 
Sisters! 1 FROM IRELAND CAME! 
Hedge and corn-fields all on flame-— 
I triumph’d o’er the setting sun ! 
And all the while the work was done ; 
Onas I strode with my huge strides, 
1 flung back my head and I held my sides, 
Jt was so rare a piece of fun~ 
To see the swelter’d cattle rut 
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With uncouth gallop through the night— 
Scar’d by the red and noisy light! 
By the light of his own blazing cot 
Was many a naked REBEL shot: 
The house.stream met the flame and hiss’d 
While crash! fell in the roof, I wist, 
On some of those old bed-rid nurses 
That deal in discontent and curses! 
Both. 
Who bade you do’t ? 
Fire. 
The same! the same! 
Letters four do form his name. 
He let me loose, and cried, Halloo? 
To him alone the praise is due. 
All. 
He let us Joose, and eried, Halloot 
How shall we yield him honor due? | 
Famine. 
Wisdom comes from lack of foad! 
ril gnaw—I'll gnaw the multitude, 
Till the cup of rage o’erbrim: 
They shall seize him and his brood, — 
Slaughter. 
They shall tear him timb from limb! 
Fire. 
O thankless beldames and untrue ! 
And is this all that you can do 
For him, who did so much for you? 
Ninety months he—by my troth! 
Hath richly cater’d for you both ; 
And in an hour would you repay 
An eight year’s work? Away! Away! 
Lalone am faithful; I 
Cling to him everlastingly '* 


S. T. Coleridge. Poems, 1796. 


a 





™ Humbly recommended to be framed and hung im every Pitt 
Club-room in the empire, and to be said or sung at all Pitt Club- 


tha 


meetings whatever; in order that the means and ends may share 
timmortulity which erobalms the game of our master-worker of 


Bationa!l mischief. N 
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598. I cannot help pointing out to you, how strongly the 
voice of nature [so clearly expressed in this obvious law, that 
no two of her productions shall be exactly alike,} opposes all 
attempts at making mankind act or think alike. Yet the legis. 
laters and rulers of the world have persisted for centuries, in 
endeavouring to reduce the opinions, the belief, of their sub- 
jects, to certain fancied standards of perfection; to impress on 
human thought that dreary sameness and dull monotony, which 
all the discipline and all the rigour ofa religious sect have been 
hardly able to maintain in the outward garb of its followers. 
The iwind, however, cannot be drilled--cannot be made to 
move at the word of command ; it scorns all shackles, and rises 
with fresh energy from every attempt to bind it down on this 
bed of Procrustes, All the oppression and persecution; all the 
bloodshed and misery, which the attempts to produce unifor- 
mity have occasioned, are, however, a less evil than the success 
of these mad efforts would be, were it possible for them to 
succeed, In opposition to the natural Constitution of the human 
mind; to the general scheme and plain design of nature. The 
most powerful monarch of modern history, who exhibited the 
rare example of a voluntary retreat from the cares of empire, 
while still fully able to wield the sceptre, was rendered sensible 
of the extreme folly he had been guilty of in attempting to pro- 
duce uniformity of opinion among the numerous subjects of his 
extensive dommions, by finding himself unable to make even 
two watches go alike, although every part of this simple me- 
chanism was constructed, formed, and adjusted, by himself. The 
dear experience and the candid confession of Charles V. were 
thrown away on his bigotted son ; who repeated on a still grander 
scaie, with fresh horrors and cruelties, the bloody experiment of 
dragooning his subjects into uniformity, only to instruct the world 
by a still more memorable failure. ‘The increasing light of rea- 
son has destroyed many of these remnants of ignorance and bar- 
barism; but much remains to be done, before the final acconi- 
plishmeut of the grand purpose,—which, however delayed, 
cannot be ultimately defeated,—I mean the complete emanci- 
pation of the mind, the destruction of all creeds and articles 
of fuith, andthe establishment of full freedom of opinion and 
belief. 1 cannot doubt that a day will arrive, when the attempts 
at enforcing uniformity of opinion, will be deemed as irrational 
and as little desirable, as the endeavour at producing sameness 
of face and stature.—Win, Lawrence. Lectures on Physto- 
loryy Xe, 1819. 
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PAINE VERSUS PEEL. 


— ()-- 

During the Jast struggles of the Pitt System, and 
while yenal and interested advocates are trying every 
expedient to patch up its shattered frame, and prolong 
ils mischievous existence, We cannot resist the impulse 
of calling the public attention, and particularly the at- 
tention of the ag ricudturists, to Paine’s “* DECLINE and 
“Fatt of the ENatisH System oF Finance!” In 
this little pamphlet, originally published in 1794, the 
operations of the Pitt System are demonstrated, not in 
amerely prophetic, but in a demonstrative manner ; 
and had the British public of that period profited by the 
sense and honesty of this master of politicians, instead ef 
sratifying the base malevolence of his venal enemies, 
by burning in effigy the man who would have taugh 
them the way to escape destruction, the nation had 


now been prosperous and happy, instead of mourning 
over— 





eee the mighty veid 
* Of broken promises, and hopes destroyed.” 

Incommon life, every man knows that if he dorrows 
tomake up thedefictency of his income, he must reduce 
his income—by the amount of the interest of the loan ; 
and that if he continues to borrow, he will at last have 
no money atall. But this principle, so peculiar to every 
private individual, it was pretended, did not apply to 
nations ;—as if principles were not universal, and could 
be changed at the will of a politician. It was pretended 
that nations could borrow, and repay the debt, by a 
particular appropriation of part of the sum borrowed :— 
and that no embarrassment could arise by an exchange 
of paper for gold—of real wealth, fora nominal regis- 
‘er of money spent. To dispel these delusions, Mr. 
Paine wrote his “ Decline and Fall of the English. 
System of’ Finance ;” which, in the compass of a few 
ges, contains more financial truths, than have been 
und in the volumes of political economists. Though it 


as been much read, the subject has prevented it from 
Vou. VIII, No. 14, 
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obianing that general popularity, which it deserves as 
much as his RrautTs or Man !—it being quiteas im- 
portant to know how to secure the existence of a state. 
as that it should be founded uyon just principles of 
equal rights. ‘Vhis pamphlet consists of two parts ;— 
the ene showing the progressive increase of debt, which 
the system must necessarily produce. The second 
shows the final ruin which must also as necessarily 
be produced by the encrease. Time has shown that his 
principles of progressive increase, have even fallen short 
of the reality ;—and thus his second period is 
materially shortened, and the ruin is much nearer at 
hand than he anticipated. In his calculation, he esti- 
mated the expence of the war then raging at 162 mil- 
lions; but up to the peace inISOI, the debt had encreased 
nearly 200 millions, besides the expenditure of perhaps 
{00 millions more in unnecessary war taxation. The 
expences of the war ending 1815, he calculated at 243 
millions; but the debt had encreased’ to more than a 
thousand millions, besides the expenditure of the war 
taxation. If Mr. Paine, then, has erred at all, it has 
been in not perceiving the full extent of the accelerating 
principles of ruin; and while his premises derive a de- 
cided corroboration by the aciual result, his conclusions 
are anticipated, by this accelerated accumulation of debt. 
We shall not, however, delay ourreaders, by any remarks 
of less weight, than the clear statements of the original ; 
but proceed to lay before them, the first part of the 
pamphlet, which exhibits the progress of the system, fe 
the period which it has now reached. In our next, we 
shall lay before them, the path which the Pitt System 
moust take towards the grave; with such notes as may 
be requisite to show the connection between the present 
period, and the time when the pamphiet was written. 
Mr. Peel has undertaken to restore youth and ‘vefatily 
to. the deceased and decrepid Pitt System ; an with 
all the comageous impudence of a Quack Doctor, he 
declares that the system is sound in constitution, and 
suffers only froma temporary derangement, arising from 
excess, Paine, on the contrary, declares that all is rot 
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‘ennessand corruption—that there was no healthy prin- 
ciple of existence, in the system at its birth; and that it 
has been sustained like the ivy, by exhausting the oak 
ound which it twines to perish itself, when it has 
destroyed its benefactor. Our readers will easily judge 
hetween Peel, the nursling of the Pitt School: and 
Paine, the mighty chastiser of its apostate founder! 


— Ge 


Decline and Fall of the English System of Finance. 


NoTHING, they say, is more certain than death, and no- 
thing more uncertaiu than the time of dying; yet we can al- 
ways fix a period beyond which man cannot live, and within 
some moment of which he will die. Weare enabled to do this, 
not by any spirit of prophesy, or foresight into the event, but 
by observation of what has happened in all cases of human or 
animal existence. If then any other subject, such, for in- 
stance, as a system of Finance, exhibits in its progress a series 
of symptoms indicating decay, its final dissolution is certai, 
ne the period of it can be calculated from the symptoms it ex- 
iibits, 

Those who have hitherto written on the English system of 
finance (the funding system) have been uniformly impressed 
with the idea of its downfall happening some time or other. 
They took, however, no data for that opinion, but expressed 
it predictively, or merely a8 opinion, from a conviction that 
the perpetual duration of such a system was a natural impossi- 
bility. It isin this manner that Dr. Price has spoken of it; 
and Smith, in his Wealth. of Nations, has spoken in the same 
manner; that is, merely as opinion without data. ‘‘ The pro- 
__ 8f€88,” says Smith, ‘* of the enormous debts, which at pre- 
Sent oppress, and will in the long-run most probably ruin, 
‘ ail the great nations of Europe, (he should have said gorern- 
- ments) has been pretty uniform.” But this general manner of 
‘peaking, though it might make some impression, carried with 
‘tno conviction. | 

It is not my intention to predict any thing; but I will 
shew from data already known, from symptoms and_ facts 
which the English funding-system has already exhibited pub- 
dcly, that it will not continue to the end of Mr. Pitt’s life, 
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supposing hun to live the usual age of a man.* How mucii 
sooner it may fall, I leave to others to predict. 

_ Let financiers diversify systems of credit as they will, it 
is nevertheless true, that every system of credit is a system of 
paper money. Two experiments have already been had upon 
paper money; the one in America, the other in France. In 
both those cases the whole capital was emitted, and that whole 
capital, which in America was called continental money, and in 
rance assignats, appeared in circulation: the consequence of 
which was, that the quantity became so enormous, and 
so disproportioned to the quantity of population, and to 
the quantity of objects upon which it could be employed, 
that the market, if I may so express it, was glutted 
with it, andthe value of it fell. Between five or six years de- 
termined the fate of those experiments. ‘I'he same fate would 
have happeried to gold and silver, could gold and silver have 
beén issued in the same abundant manner as paper had 
been, and confined within the country as paper money always 
is, by having no circulation out of it: or to speak on a larger 
scale, the same thing would happen to the world, could the 
world be glutted with gold or silver, as America and France 
have been with paper. ;' 

The English system differs from that of America and 
France in this one particular, that its capital is kept out of sight ; 
that is, it does not appear in circulation. Were the whole ca- 
pital of the national debt, which at the time ! write this Is al- 
most four hundred million pounds sterling, to be be emitted: 
in assignats or bills, and that whole quanity put into circulation, 
as was done in America and in France, those English assignats, 
or bills, would sink in value as those of Americ and France have 
done; and that ina greater degree, because the quantity of 
them would be more disproportioned to the quantity of 
population in England than was the ‘case in either of the other 
two countries. A nominal pound sterling in such bills would 
not be worth one penny. 

But though the English system, by thus keeping the capital 
out of sight, is preserved from hasty destruction, as in the 
case of America and France, it nevertheless approaches the 





* Mr. Pittdied young. Those who shall live to the period that 
would have made him * three seore and ten,” may sit dawn to write 
this additign to his inonument. 
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came fate, and will arrive at it with the same certainty, though 
by a slower progress. The difference is altogether in the de- 
gree of speed by which the two systems approach their fate, 
which, to speak in round numbers, is as twenty is to one ; 
thatis, the English system, that of funding the capital instead 
of issuing it, contained within itself a capacity of enduring 
twenty times longer than the systems adopted by America and 
France: and at the end of that time it would arrive at the 
same common grave, the Potter's field, of paper money, 

The datum, [ take for this proportion of twenty to one, 
is the difference between a capital and the interest at five per 
cent. ‘Fwenty times the interest is equal to the capital. The 
accumulation of paper money m England is in proportion to 
the accumulation of the interest upon every new loan; and 
therefore the progress to dissolution is twenty times slower 
than if the capital were to be emitted and put into circulation 
immediately. Every twenty years in the English system is equal 
to one year in the French and Americay systems. 

Having thus stated the duration of the two systems, that 
of funding upon interest, and that of emitting the whole capi- 
tal without funding, to be as twenty to one, I come to examine 
the symptoms of decay, approaching to the dissolution, that 
the English system has already exhibited, and to compare 
ihem with similar symptoms in the French and American sys« 
tems, 

_ The English funding-system began ane hundred yeais ago ;* 
1 Which time there has been six. wars, including the war that 
ended in 1097 : 

1. The war that ended, as I have just said, in 1697. 

2. The war that began in 1702. 

3. The war that began in 1739. 

4. The war that began in 1756. 

5. The American war, that began in 1775. 

0. The present war, that began in 1793. 


he national debt, at the conclusion of the war, which ended 
in 1097 ,wastwenty-one millions and a half. [See Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, chapter on Public Debts. | We now see it approach- 
‘ng fast to four hundred millions. If between these two extremes 
of twenty-one millions and four hundred millions, embrac- 
ing the several expences of all the including wars, there exists 
“ome common ratio that will ascertain arithmetically the 


=e 





® Jt is now 138 years since its commencement. 
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amount of the debt at the end of each war, as certaibly as the 
fact is now known to be, that ratio will in like manne: 
determine what the amount Of the debt will be in al} 
future wars, and will ascertain the period within which the 
funding-system will expire ma bankruptcy of the government - 
for, the ratio I allude to, is the ratio which the nature of the 
thing has establislied for itself. 

Hitherto no idea has been entertamed that any such ratio ex- 
isted, or could exist, that could determine a problem of this 
kind ; that is, that could ascertain, without having any know. 
ledge of the fact, what the expence of any former war had 
been, or what the expences of any future war would be; but 
it is nevertheless true that such a ratio does exist, as I shall 
shew, and also the mode of applying it. 

The ratio [ allude to is not in arithmetical progression, like 
the numbers 

2, 3, 4, 2, 6, 7) 8, 6; 
nor yet in geometrical progression, like the numbers 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256: 


but is in the series of one half upon each preceding number; 
like the numbers 
8, 12, 18, 27, 40, 60, 90, 135. 


Any person can perceive that the second number, 12, is proe 
duced by the preceding number 8, and half 8; and that: the 
third number, 18, is in like manner produced by the preceding 
number, 12, and half twelve; and so on for the rest. They 
can also see how rapidly the sums increase as the ratio proceeds. 
The difference between the two first numbers is but four ; but 
the difference between the two last is forty-five: and from 
thence they may see with what immense rapidity the national 
debt has increased, and will continue to increase, till it ex- 
ceeds the ordinary powers of calculation, and loses itself in 
cyphers. 

I come now to apply the ratio as a rule to determine all the 
cases. 

I begin with the war that ended in 1697, which was the 
war in which the funding-system began. ‘The expence of that 
war was twenty. one millions and a half, In order to ascertain 
the expense of the next war, I add to twenty-one millions 
and a half, the half thereof (ten millions and three quarters) 
which makes thirty-two millions and a quarter, for the expence 
ofthat war. This thirty-two millions and a quarter added to the 
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‘ovmer debt of twenty-one millions anda half, carnes the na- 
sional debt to firty-three millions and three quarters, Smith, 
in his chapter on Public Debts, says, the national debt was at 
this time fifty-three millions. 

I proceed to ascertain the expence of the next war, that of 
i739, by adding, as in the former case, one half to the ex- 
yense of the preceding war. The expence of the preceding 
war was thirty-two millions and a quarter; for the sake of even 
iumbers, say thirty-two millions ; the half of which (16) makes 
forty-eight millions for the expense of that war. 

[ proceed to ascertain the expense of the war of 1756, by 
adding, according to the ratio, one half to the expense of the 
preceding war. The expense of the preceding war was taken 
at 48 millions, the half of which (24) makes 72 millions for the 
expense of that war. Smith (chapter on Publie Debts) says, 
ihe expense of the warof 1756 was 72 millions and a quarter. 

{ proceed to ascertain the expense of the Americau war, 
of 1775, by adding, as in the former cases, one half to the ex- 
pense of the preceding war. The expense of the preceding 
war was 12 millions, the half of which (36) makes 108 millions 
for the expense of that war. In the last edition of Smith 
chapter on Public Debts) le says, the expeuse of the Amert- 
can war was more than a hundred millions. 

[ come now to ascertain the expense of the present war, 
supposing it to continue as long as former wars have doue, 
and the funding-system not to break up before that period. 
The expense of the preceding war was 108 millious, the half of 
which (54) makes 102 millions for the expense of the present 
war. It gives symptoms of going beyond this sum, supposing 
the funding system not to break up; for the loans of the last 
year and of the present year are twenty-two millions each, 
which exceeds the ratio compared with the loans of the pre- 
ceding war.* It will not be from the inability of procuring loans 
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* Mr. Paine had seme indication that this ratio would be too 
small, after the debt had reached a certain amount. In the prelt- 
miuary observations we have shewn that the increase of the expeu- 
diture had left the calculation far behind. The matter is easily 
accounted for, The war, and the means by which it was sup- 
ported, created a new race of caterpillars, and encreased the appe- 
ites of the old state leeches. 4 war against the people was added 
to the war against France, &c. and the nation had to.defray the 
expence of preveniing the French from pillagiog them, aad for 
veing pillaged by the boroughmongers! No wonder the ratio of 
°xpence encreased so fast. 
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‘hat the system will break up. On the contrary, it is the faci- 
lity with which loans can be procured that hastens that 
event. The loans are altogether paper transictions ; and it js 
the excess of them that brings on, with accelerating speed, that 
progressive depreciation of funded paper money that will dis- 
solve the funding-system. 

I proceed to ascertain the expence of future wars; and | 
do this merely to shew the impossibility of the continuance of 
the funding-system, and the certainty of its dissolution. 

The expense of the next war after the present war, ae- 
cording to the ratio that has ascertained the preceding cases 








will be ——— 243 millions. 
Expence of the second war ——— 364 millions, 
third war* —— 546 millions, 
fourth war —-—-—- $819 millions, 
fifth war ———— 1228 millions. 





3200 millions, 
which, at only 4 per cent, will require taxes to the nominal 
amount of one hundred and twenty eight millions to pay the 
annual interest, besides the interest of the present debt, and the 
expenses of government, which are not included in this ac- 
count. Is there a man so mad, so stupid, as to suppose this 
system can continue ? 

When I first conceived the idea of seeking for some common 
ratio that should apply as a rule of measurement to all the 
cases of the funding-system, so far as to ascertain the several 
stages ot its approach to dissolution, I had no expectation that 
any ratio could be found, that would apply with so much exact- 
ness as this does. I was led to the idea merely by observing 
that the funding-system was a thing in continual progression, 
and that, whatever was in a state of progression, might be 
supposed to admit of, at least, some general ratio of measure- 
ment, that would apply without any very great variation. But 
who could have supposed that falling systems, or falling opin- 
ions, admitted of aratio apparently as true as the descent of 
falling bodies! 1 have not made the ratio, any more than 
Newton made the ratio uf gravitation. I have only discover- 
ed it, and explained the mode of applying it. 

To shew at one view the rapid progression of the funding 
system to destruction, and to expose the folly of those who 
blindly believe in its continuance, or who artfully endeavour to 


—— eel 
———<—— 





* We have reached this point already, with only one of the three 
Wars to occasion if. 
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yopose that belief upon others, J exhibit it in the annexed table, 
the expence of each of the six wars since the funding-system 
began, as ascertained by the ratio, and the expence of six 
wars yet to come, ascertained by the same ratio. 
- - - 21 millions 
83 millions 
48 millions 
72 millions* 
108 millions 
162 millions 


AO Le me arg 


Total - 444 miilions Total - 5042 millions 


Those who are acquainted with the power with which 
even a small ratio, acting in progression, multiplies in a long 
series, Will see nothing to wonder at in this table. Those who 
are not acquainted with that subject, and not knowing what 
else to say, may be inclined to deny it. But it is not their 
opinion one way, nor mine the other, that can influence the 
event. The table exhibits the natural march of the funding- 
system to its irredeemable dissolution. Supposing the present 
government of England to continue, and to go on as it has gone 
on since the funding system began, I would not give twenty 
shillings for one hundred pounds in the funds to be paid twenty 
years hence. I do not speak thus predictively ;+ I produce the 


— 


- - + 243 millions 
364 millious 
546 millions 
819 millicns 
- - « 1228 millions 
1842 millions 
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First six wars. 
Second six wars. 








* The actual expence of the war of 1739 did not come up to 
the sum ascertained by the ratio. But as that which is the natural 
disposition of a thing, as it is the natural disposition of a stream 
of water to descend, will, if impeded in its course overcome by 
wade effort what it had lost by that impediment, so it was with 
a - this war and the next, (1756) taken collectively ; for, 
edie. of the war of 1756 restored the equilibrium of the ra- 
ao che if ithad not been iinpeded. A circumstance that serves 
a etruth of the ratio more fully than if theiaterruption had 
wie a place. The war of 1739 was languid 3—the efforts were 
sare of pt sn of money at that time :—for the ratio is the mea- 
nt e depreciation of money in consequence of the funding- 
aa — comes to the saine end, it is the measure of the 
bank tn paper. Every additional quantity of it, whether in 
“ao otherwise, diminishes the rea/, though not the no- 

» Value of the former quantity. 
‘ie oaikae calculated upon the degree of care. that prudent 
thes souks € of their own property. Had the people been wise, 
parle Were ¢ ave checked the progress of the syste.n, before three 
keeping. ; uined. \f credulity will throw its interests into bad 
het? ¢ Must take the consequences, The funds rest only on 


‘he disposis; 
s qh ; ~y : 
and the i or ability, to pay taxes. The disposition is gone, 

ability will not lon remain. 
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data upon which that belief is founded; and which dats it is 

every body's interest to know, who have any thing to ds 
n i eo . , ‘ " ‘ ar ! > ’ »* is 

with the funds, or who are going to bequeath property to their 


*» 


descendants, to be paid at a future day. 

Perhaps it may be asked, that, as governments or ministers 
proceeded by no ratio in making leans er incurring debts, and 
as nobody imtended any ratio, or thought of any, how does it 
happen that there is one ?—I answer, that the ratio is founded 
In necessity, and I now go to explain what that necessity js, 

[t will aiways happen that the price of labour or of the 
produce of labour, be that produce what it may, will be iy 
proportion to the quantity of money in a country, admitting 
things to take their natural course. Before the invention of the 
funding-system, there was no other money than gold and silver ; 
and, as nature gives out those metals with a sparing hand, and 
in regular annual quantities from the mines, the several prices 
of things were proportioned to the quantity of money at that 
time, and so nearly stationary as to vary but little in any fifty 
or sixty years of that period. 

When the funding-system began, 4 substitute for gold and 
silver began also. That substitute was paper; and the quantity 
of it increased as the quantity of interest increased upon accu- 
mulated loans. This appearance of a new and additional 
species of money in the nation soon began to break the relative 
value which money and the things it will purchase bore to e ah 
other before. Every thing rose in price; but the rise at first 
was little and slow, like the difference in units between the two 
first numbers, 8 aud 12, compared with the two last numbers, 
90 and 135, in the table. It was, however, sufficient to make 
itself considerably felt in a large transaction. When, there- 
fore, government, by engaging in a new war, required a new 
loan, it was obliged to make a higher loan than the former loan, 
to balance the increased price to which things had risen; and, 
as that new loan increased the quantity of paper in proportion 
to the new quantity of interest, it carried the price of things 
still higher than before. The next loan was again higher, to 
balance that farther increased price; and all this in the same 
manner, though not in the same degree, that every new emis- 
sien of continental money in America, or of assignats in France, 
were greater than the preceding emission, to make head agaist 
the advance of prices, till the combat could be maintained no 
longer. Herein is founded the necessity of which I have just 
spoken. ‘That necessity proceeds with accelerating velocity, an® 
the ratio [have laid down is the measure of that acceleration: 
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»;, to speak the techmical language of the subject, it ts the 
aeasure of the increasing depreciation of paper funded-money, 
which it is impossible to prevent, while the quantity of that 
qoney and of Bank notes continues to multiply. What else 
but this can account for the difference between one war cost» 
ing 21 millions, and another war costing 169 millions ? 

The difference caunot be accounted for on the score of 
extraordinary efforts or extraordinary achievements. The war 
that cost 2Y m'llions was the war of the confederates, histori- 
cally called the Grand Alliance, consisting of Eugland, Austria, 
and Holland, in the time of William the Third, against Louis 
the Fourteenth, end in which the confederates were victorious. 
The present isa war of a much greater confederacy—a con- 
federacy of England, Austria, Prussia, the German Empire, 
Spain, Holland, Naples, and Sardinia, eight powers against 
the French Republic singly, and the Republic has beaten the 
whole confederacy.—But to return to my subject— 


We must postpone the remainder of this admirable 
treatise, until our following number. After the nation 
has thoroughly digested the expenditure of such enor- 
mous sums, it will be better fitted for the demonstration 
that the money has been expended in forging fetters for 


itself; and in manacling its own energies, thatit might . 


be pillaged with the greater ease and safety. 


@eanen i. 





ON THE REJECTICN OF THE NEWCASTLE PETITION 
FOR THE LIBERATION OF MR. HUNT, BY SER MAT- 
THEW WHITE RIDLEY, AND THE MINISTERS. 


wae oe 


The rejection of a petition from Newcastle, for the liberation 
of Mr. Hunt, signed by near 5000 persons, has, as might be 
*xpected, given rise to many aud serious reflections on the ini 
portant topics connected with the subject, in all parts of the 
country, ‘This is, perhaps, ‘the principal advantage which the 
petitioners contemplated, in addressing the House of Cofmmons. 
PF er or remonstrance, stating, in language unvarnished 
he tery, or falsehood, some of the more prominent sub- 
Hunt popular complaint, connected with the ‘case of (Mr. 
ition a naturally be expected to excite the special oppo- 
ee 0 yes and their dependants, ‘They were themselves 
th ‘eply concerned in the outrage at Manchester, to admit 

* Prayer of the petitioners for'an investigation of the horrid 
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transactions there on the 16th of August, 1819: and the pro. 
secution of Mr. Hunt must by all their friends and abettors be 
deemed necessary for the justification of Ministers on that chin 
sion. No wonder, therefore, that the Ministers put forth their 
strength, on so objectionable a petition being introduced to the 
notice of the Honourable House; and with such a weight of 
influence against it, none will be surprised at its rejection, 

The friends of Reform, however, would be gratified to learn 
that the petition was supported by, and called forth the united 
talents of gentlemen of the highest character in the House for 
integrity and independence ; viz. Mr. Lambton, Sir R. Wilson, 
Hon. H. G. Bennett, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. James, Mr. Monck, 
&c.; and in the honourable minority on the question, we find 
the distinguished names of Messrs. Hume, Creevey, Ricardo, 
Barrett, Maberley, Sir R. Ferguson, Sir G. Robinson, Lords 
Nugent, Bury, &c. The talents called forth in hostility to the 
petition, were only Ministers, Placemen, and Pensioners ; most 
of whom, according to a constitutional charter of our rights, 
ought not to sit in that House; viz. Secretary Freemantle, 
Secretary Lushington, the Home Secretary Peel, the President 
to the Board of Control, Mr. C. Wynn, Pensioner Mansfield, 
&ec. Now reader, “look on this picture and on that,” those 
who epposed and those who supported the petition ; look over 
both the red and the black book; see the long list of pensioners 
and placemen who possess seats, and the nature of the influence 
which Ministers exercise in that House, and then cease to won- 
der that the prayers of the people are not heard there, that 
their wrongs are not redressed, or their oppressive burdens 
alleviated. } 

Sir Matthew White Ridley, the reputed Whig member fo 
Newcastle, also joined ministers on this occasion, in hostility to 
his petitioning townsmen. This gentleman’s indignation and 
spleen appears to have been excited against the petitioners on 
account of their having neglected to mform hia of the bus 
ness, and insolently dared to address the parliament through 
another chaune!, He informed the House that he had received 
information from a large body of his constituents, stating that 
this petition was got up privately, and did not originate froma 
public meeting, and that therefore he must oppose It. Now, it 
oiust be observed, that not one-tenth of the population of New: 
castle have the privilege of voting for members of parliament ; 
it is a corporate town, and the elective franchise is held princt 
pally by a few working mechanic and artisans ; and as freehold, 
ers here have no privilege of voting, few persons of property, 
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what is ca led respectability are denominated freemen. ‘They 
jo not, indeed, altogether amount to the number who signed 
lie rejected petition by upwards of 1300, and Sir Matthew, it 
believed, was never able on any occasion to raise a tithe of 
ihe number in his favour; besides, it is well known, that had 
‘ie petition lain three days longer for signatures, double the 
number would have been obtained. The Hon, Baronet very 
prudently refrains from informing the House of the number of 
that “ darge body of his constituents” who had given bim infor- 
mation on the subject ; neither does he say how they were eon- 
vened. It must have been privately; had it been otherwise the 
writer and his townsmen would have known of it. The petition 
was not got up more privately than those which are generally 
brought forward at public meetings, or than that produced at 
themeeting in Newcastle, when Sir Matthew was present, pray- 
ing for reform, and leaving it to the wisdom of Parhament to 
efect it in their own good time and way. Indeed, the rejected 
petition, it was well known, originated with the heads of the 
great body of Reformers, men as respectable as any of Sir 
Metthew’s constituents; and many hundreds of copies of the 
jelition Were placarded and distributed through the town and 
veighbourhood. 

The writer is not ignorant of the reasons which prevented 
ihe Reformers committing their petition to Sir Matthew. In 
ihe first place, he had publicly declared he would put down 
the Radicals, and also joined the Lieutenancy of Northumber- 
nd, after the Manchester Massacre, in raising a false alarm of 
danger, and affording a pretext for the six acts, and increasing 
‘he military force of the country; and also congratulated the 
Honourable House on the restoration of tranquillity in this dis- 
'tict where no political disturbance had ever taken place. He 
also supported his friend, Mr. Alderman Reed, in the House, 
‘ho in his communications with ministers had declared this 
pice to be ina state of “ almost rebellion.’’ The hon. bart. 
‘ko publicly declared himself independent of his own constitu- 
‘ils, and as an illustration of his meaning supported the Com 
bee contrary to their express injunctions. When some of 
al hap to remind him of the circumstance, in their public 
iol eindiguantly repelled the remarks of the plebeians, by 
ie evens his independence, and declaring “‘he would 
hen i that he was born a gentleman.” What intercourse 
wines. Persons of a lower grade have with one so infinitely 

Perior to them. 


© popularity of the baronet has evidently for some time 
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been on the wane, and in the words of the Whig poet, it mae 
sustiv be said of him, . 
‘* Now set is the bright star of Heaton for ever!” 


Indeed it has been some time the general opinion that he is 
jooking up to the peerage. During the last and the present 
sessions Of Parliament he has been seldom in the House when 
any important question was under consideration. His conduct 
relative to the Queen was at least equivocal and not calculated 
to conciliate public opinion; and with regard to the great ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, he is after all his vague profes- 
sions, considered inimical to it. For when his friend Lambton, 
lately brought the subject before the House, Sir Matthew was 
not to be found, either in majority or minority, though he 
was present on a previous debate the same day on Mr. Taylor's 
smoke question. By the connivance of Ministers, and no doubt 
with a previous understanding that they would allow it, he 
lately obtained from them the reduction of two Lay Lords of 
the Admiralty, by which a saving of 2000 per annum is saved 
tn the public expendittre. Butin return for this courtesy on the 
partof ministers, the hon. bart. has not attempted to embarrass 
them in the more important branches of finance, by joining 
Messrs. Hume, Creevey and others, in endeavouring to reduce 
the army and navy establishments, and to abolish useless offices 
and sinecures, whereby the distresses of the country might be 
relieved, by the saving of millions. Indeed so fearful is this 
gentlenian of giving offence to ministers on this head, that oa 
the same day he joined them to oppose the Newcastle petition, 
he refused to support Mr. Hume in his motion for reducing 
£12,000 of the charge for sinecure offices in the garrisons! 
And is this the leading Whig of Newcastle ? 

A PETITIONER. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 29th March, 1822. 
MR. CARLILE. 





On Monday, March 18, a public meeting was held iu a large room, 
opposite the Spread Eagle, Meadow Lane, Leeds, for the purpos 
of taking into consideration the best means of supporting free 
discussion, and the liberty of the press; and for the eer 
taking into consideration the best means of enabling Mr. —e 
tu pay the enormous fines which have been imposed upon pe 
Mr. Byerley was unanimously called to the chair. He ope 
business by siating the object of the meeting; and delivered @ - 
address in favour of free discussion, and the liberty of theprse 
The meeting was likewise addressed by Mr. Brayshaw, Mr. Wateoe, 
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sad Mr. Mason. The following resolutions proposed by Mr. Bray- 
shaw, and seconded by Mr. Watson, were passed unanimously. 

That free discussion and the perfect liberty of the press, oa 
jj aatters of opinion, are absolutely necessary for the discovery 
ee promulgation of truth ba (i ft . 

), That all attempts to prevent any individual from publicly 
expressing his opinions are unjust, and give certain indications of a 
tyrannical disposition. + ie 
“9. That all punishment inflicted upon any individual on account 
of his opinions on religion, politics, or science; whether those 
opinions are expressed by public speaking, or by the publication 
of books, those punishments are unjust; being directed against the 
progress of truth, and the moral improvement of man ; oo which 
account all who atlempt by any means to prevent the free ex- 
pression of opinion, are the euemies of human happiness; and 
tis the duty of every friend to humanity to endeavour to couu- 
teract the efforts of such enemies. 

4. That Mr. Carlile, by his exertions in behalf of free discussion 
aud the liberty of the press, merits the support of every friend 
of humanity, truth, and justice. 

3, That the confinement to which Mr. Carlile is now subjected, 
and the enormons fines that have been imposed upon him, are 
-——— and 

6. That the treatment of Mrs. Carlile is highly — ~——» she being 
vonfined for two vears, for endeavouring in obedieuce to her hus- 
band, to support herself aud family by honest industry, after 
naving been deprived of the assistance of her husband by her 
unfeeling persecutors. ' 

7. That a subscription be now entered into for the purpose 
of enabling Mr. Cirhle to pay the fines which have unjustly been 
iMposed upon him. 

8. That subscriptions for the same purpose be received by Mr. 
Lyerley, Brunswick Street, Water Lane; Mr. Senior, jun., Green- 
wood Street, Hunslet; Kershaw Crowther, Mr. Man’s Yard, Slo- 
veck Lane; Mr. Scholefield, shoemaker, St. Peter’s Square; Mr. 
Hewson, shuemaker, Marsh Lane; Mr. Gill, No.4, Water Lane, 
Bank; and at Mr. James Mann’s shop, Briggate; and by Mr. 
Watson the Treasurer for the subscription, in this room, on Wed- 
biday evenings at eight o’clock, and on Sunday evenings at six 
“clock ; and that the acting committee for Mr. Carlile’s sub- 


‘cription be empowered to nominate persons to collect subscrip- 
sons wntil his fines are paid. 


Ome: 


GREAT NORTHERN UNION. 











Sir, (Tilton Street, Manchester, March 20 1822. 
lias in making a remittance to you, as acting geperal 
luna “dl : the Great Northern Union of Radical Reformers, 
‘shen re #Osence of the worthy Baronet, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
“dG neither du justice ta my owe feelings, nor to those of the 


Tey! ay eee ‘ 
ou body vi Contnibutlers ty the Manchester district Puad. were 
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1 to refrain from expressing the high gratification which your kind 
acceptance of the office has afforded to this part of the country. In. 
closed 1 forward to you the sum of 201. sterling, to be added to 
the general Fund of the Union ; and this sum, I hope to follow up 
by regular periodical remittances, in propottion as our organi- 
zation becomes more complete and available. We have hithertg 
had many obstructions to overcome, and the insidious workings 
of artful, though not open enemies, to contend with. Their en- 
deavours, however, have proved,as they must ever prove, abortive. 
Additional branches to the Union are forming in every consider. 
able village; and places less populous, are associating with them, 
lo promote the great object intended to be accomplished, that of 
returning eligible and independent men to Parliament, upon true 
Radical and Constitutional principles. 

The prospect of advantages to be derived to the cause of liber- 
ty, from a steady perseverance in the plan of the ‘+ Great North- 
ero Union,” is flattering in the extreme :—it is calculated to give a 
coinplete death blow to the craft of boroughmongering; anda 
short time will enable it to assume an atlitude that shall bid a proud 
defiance to’ the whole host of pensioned knaves and gaping expec- 
tants. Lam, Sir, very respectfully, your humble servant, 

JAMES COX, District Treasurer. 

To Thomas Northmore, Esq. Cleve House, Excler. 





TO Mr. JAMES COX, HILTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Sir,—At a time when corruptive influence is not only acknow- 
ledged to be as notorious as the sun, but, in spite of the great 
example of America te the coutrary, is regarded as a necessary 
support of regular government, it is with no  small-~gratification 
that T acknowledge the receipt of your remittance of 201., which 
is destined to diminish that corruptive influence, by being added 
to the general fund of the Great Northern Union of Radical Re- 
formers. One deed is worth a million of words; and I trust that 
a few staunch supporters in the honourable House of what I feel 
convinced may be easily demonstrated to be the genuine, original 
principles of the English Constitution, will shew the advocates of 
corruption that their doctrine is as futile in England, as it hasalrea- 
dy been found to be in America, and as the free sons of Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece, are demonstrating in Europe. Wisdom 
is Universally acknowledged to be power; aud if any proof. were 
wanting of the efficacy of that power, turn your eyes to the Six 
Acis in England, the Insurrection Act in Ireland, and to the esta- 
blishment of a Cordon of thirty. or forty thousand armed mes 
iu the South of Frauce, to keep out the Spanish fever. With every 
good wish for the progress of the Great Northern Union, 

I remain, Sir, 


Cleve, March 25, 1822. THOMAS NORTHMORE. ' _ 
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